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ABSTRACT 

Teachers can develdp reflection and evaluation 
options by keeping a classroom journal. A classroom journal is a 
record of the teacher's experience within the classroom itself, as 
well as experience outside the classroom which bears on classroom 
life. As an observor of one's own actions and Reactions to classroom 
incidents, the teacjjfer opens the possibilities of reflection and 
redirection of teaching behaviors based on a systematic and 
continuous written record. Two suggested organizing principles and 
sections of a classroom journal are: .(1) positive elements in the 
classroom; and (2) frustrating elem,ents in the classroom. There are 
numerous historical precedents for. journal writing. By keeping a 
journal, the teacher may view himself as the one best resource for a 
particular activity at a i>articular time. Keeping a journal is ain 
attempt to make teachers reflect on their exjierience and give it\ 
meaning. (JM) \ 
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USING A JOURNAL TO DEVELOP REFLECTION AND EVALUATION OPTlbNS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Valerie J. Janesick / ( 

State University of New York at Albany 

f ^ " 

A good deal^of educational literature has focused on the pre-active phase 

of^aching, teacher planning, and teacher thinking (Clark and Yinger 1977, 
Yinger 1977,^ Shavel^on and Stern 1981). Little lias been written on the 
active or evaluative phase of teaching. While preactive planning ia 
cal feature of teaching, the post active reflection upon classroom activity is 
as worthy of discourse and development. This paper will describe and explain 
how and why a teacher might develop reflection and evaluation options by keep- 
ing a classroom' journal. A basic assumption which guidep this pap^r is that 
the teacher may be her or his o\m best resource in the classroom. In other words, 
rather than dependence on someone else for answers to what and how to teach, 
the teacher can detennine what arid how to teach. This assumes that the teacher 
is an active, thinking, individual .open to processing new information and 
making choices for better teaching. For the^sake of 'argument, let us agree 
on that and proceed with the topic at hand, 

WHO 'might keep a CLASSROOM JOURJ^TAL ? - 

Keeping a* classroom journal is not for everyone. It isv^ time consuming 
technique vhich requires creativity, discipline, patience, and willingness to 
reflect back on what is said and done in the classroom oh a daily basis. It 
requires commitment and the desir'^, to search for meaning in the everyday activi- 
ties, of life in classrooms. Furthermore, it requires effort. The ef^rt in 
.turn forces one to reflect back on the 'written word, presumably to find recurr- 
ing patterns in one's actions and statements which affect what happens in the 
classroom. This has the potential effect of improving one '6 teaching by 
f6cusing specifically on what and how to teach, on a daily basis. 
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• KEEPING A CLASSROOM JOURNAL . . ' 

'Keeping a classroom journal does not refer to a simple listing of activi^ 
ties or a log of time, dates, and places. Rather a classroom journal is a 
record of the teacher's experience within the classroom itself, as well as 
experience outside of 4:he Qlassroom which bears directly on classroom life. 

Tl\e jouri^al^may be ^a record of thoughts, adtions, beliefs, and attitudes. It 
• / /■ 

. has the potential of evoking growth and development in a teachfer's professional 
^and. personal life. In the journal, the teacher is both the observed and -the 
observer. writing both a , private 'story and a public chronicle of classroom life 
at a particular point in time. At any given point -in the classroom journal 
every variation of being may be^ represented : thinking, atting, feeling, day- 
dreaming, rejoicing, regretting, doubting, and self-accusing, for example.- 
While keeping a^ classroom journtfl entails some deeply personal e'lemetits 
of the journal writer's experience, the basic focus involves the- behaviors and 
activities of daily classroom life. The teacher who keeps. the journal is a 
clinician documenting one's o^m-case history. As an observor of one ' s own ^ 
actions and reactions to classroom incidents , the teacher opens the possibili--. 
ties of^ reflection and redirection of teaching behaviors based on a' systematic 
and continuous written record. ' As a teacher begins a, clagsroom jolijrnal , I am 
proposing two organizing principles and sections of a classroom '^journal: 
1) Positive Elem'ents in^fhie Classroom : " ^^'"^^^✓^"^ 

This section deals with the enjoyable rewarding, uplif .;ing 
moments in teaching and classroom life. a recent in-service 

session with teachers on this topic, one teacher listed a des- 
cription of how she was able to change one child's behavior from 
not bringing homework in to bringing homework in regularly. 
^ • 2) Frustrating Elements in the Classroom ; 
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This area deals with the problems,, areas of -conflict and tension 
and interpei;sdnal dilemmas in the' classroom^ Recently., a teacher 
recorded a problematic incident with the school principal which 
greatly affected the teacher's own teaching behavior. 
This structure provides a foundation for the classroom journal. Once . 
these divisions are in place, the next step to be dealt with is setting aside 
time for the journal. Each person needs to tailor a time to her/his own nteeds. 
For example, one teacher recently told me that she ^only had twenty minuto^s 
after school in her classroom to do this. Another teacher f ound^ up to an 
hour in the evening at home to write. In both cases, the teachers in question 
actually kept to these times at le^st four days pei; week. Again, the issue of 
commitment to th6 task of journal writing and involvement in this task is re- 
called. • Teachers at a^ recent in-service session raised the qiiestion of how one 
goes about keeping a journal. Many fine models can be found in the history of 
literature and psychology. 

» . * 
HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS ' . 

While people have probably kept- journals throughout history for various ' 
reagons, some of the first known collectian of journals were written in /he 10th 
Century by ladies of the Japanese court. Often the writers would hide their 
journals 'under pillows and these -journals were referred to as "pillow diaries." 
The diaries went beyond the daily recprd' of life. They were documents recording 
dreams, hopes, fantasies, "feelings, and innermost thoughts. Next, the 
Renaissance brought with it an era of diary and j ournal ^writing publicly re- 
cording the spirit of the rebirth of the time in personal terms case by ca^^e. 

The l660's .brought us one of the best knoxm journal keepers in'history, ' 
Samuel Pepys. Ali^ «iine years of writing described and accounted fcyr his life, 
his relationships with people and the ^politics and atmosphere of London. His 
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thick descriptions of the problems of the Church of England, Che information 
on the Navy in vhich he served, the Anglo-Dutch War, the Plague, and the Great 
Fire .are brilliant examples of literature and historical record. 
) ' _ Pepys dilligently set aside time each day to write in "the journal." He 

kept it under lock and key for it was for him an extremely -private enterprise. 
There is evidence that he read and reread his daily entries sometimes rewriting 
them as needed. He went so far as to develop his own shorthand so that people 
would not be prompted^to read his very personal observations. Pepys wrote with 
vi,tality, humor, honesty, and humility. He had trouble with his eyes and fdr 
■^time thought he was going blind, so he stopped writing in 1669 after nine 
years- of dedication to tl^^task. Oddly enough, the first edition of Pepys 
^ diary did not appear in print until 1825, followed by new editions ^nd reissues 
in the 1890^s. It was at this time that the Victorians focused on both letter ' 
writing and journals. * • * 

Prior to tiie Victorian era, a number' of religious groups kept spiritual 
journals. The Quakers began writing journals in the 17th Century,' usually' 
describing their spiritual ' progress . John Wesley, founder of Methodism, .kept 
volumes recounting his symbolic relationship wifn God. . His great* t^ust, his 
doiibt and uncertainty, and his validating of himself were records of the 
Puritans keeping prolific diaries. The journey on the Mayflower was eloquently 
'described in journal form. For these poe^le, the journal became an outlet for 
all the fears and moments of despair of that long and difficult voyage. The 
use of the diary as a type of spirtual outlet developed into a political outlet 
as well: For example, the French Revolution produced journals called "journals 
intime." The "journal intime" was a rather personal display of a person's 
conscience and a revelation of deep feelings of patriotism and even nationalism. 

In our country, the j'Westward ^expansion was characterized by journal 
writing undertaken by women in covered wagons. Tristitie Ranier, in "The Diary" 
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cited" by Huyghe (1981), writes of this time: 

So many women relied on the <Jiary to preserve their hi&tory 

and their culture fehat 200 years later many people had come to think 

of the dianry as^ primarily h worsens" mode of expression," 

, nil. • . . ^ ' 

Indeed, from the days of the covered wagons to contemporary writers such as 

Andrea Lee (1981) , in her Russian Journal , women have made significant' contri- V 

butions to the art and craft of journal writing. 

Perhaps the two most renowned writers>-who kept journals during their life- 
times are Anne Frank and Anais Nin, The Diary of Anne Frank and' the multiple 
volumes of The Diary of Anais Nin are published in numerous languages. The 
vivid 'and penefirating insights of Anne Frank , while she, members of her family, 
and friends went into hiding from the Nazis in Ainsterdam in -1942, stand boldly . 
in literature and as poignant documentary of that period in history. Likewise, ♦ 
,for more than thirty years, Ajiais Nin's jfournal is a passionate, detailed 
description of self-discovery. 

For example, Anais Nin wrote this about herself when asked about her life 
as an artist: 

"What I have to say is really distinct from, fhe artist and 
att. It is the woman who has to speak > And it isj>not 'only the woman 
Anais who has to speak, but I who have to speak 'for many womfen. ^ As 
I discover myself, I feel I am merely one of many, a symbol. I begin 
to understand women of yesterday and today. The. mute ones of the 
i past, the inarticulate, who took refuge behind word'less intuitions, 
and the women of today, all action and copies of men. And I, in 
between " (1931) . * ^ ' ' 

One of her entries in the mid-30's explains her attitude to the outside wofld 

and the function of her journal: 

"What makes people des-pair is that they ^try to find a universal 
meaning to the whole of life, and then end up* by saying it is absurd, 
^ it is illogical, empty of meaning, TherQ is not one big^^-^^siiVLc meaning 

for all, there is only the meaning we each give to our lifeVjan indivi- ' 
dual meaning, an individual plot, like an individual novel, ^ a bookT'or 
each person... I have made myself personally responsible for the fate 
of every human being who has come my way." (1931-1934) 

She -describes what her journal meant to her in this way: 
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^. oi^ly regret that everybody wants to deprive me of my journal 

which is the only steadfast ■ friend I have, the only- one which makes . my ' 
life bearable, because my happiness with human beings is so precarious, 
my confiding moods rare, and the least sign of non-interest is enough 
to silence me. In the journal I am at ease." (1933) 

For Anais Nin, the journal was indeed |epresentative of her growth and develop- 
ment, her ''most natural, most truthful" writing. Her diary, is a passionate 
description of her journey to self-discovery, and self-reliance. 

Literary and historical figures are not the only journal writers. The 
field of psychology has long made use of journal writing as a therapeutic aid. 
The cathartic function of jovdnal writing has been widely recommended by nany 
therapists. They see the writings of a journal as an attempt to bring order 
and coherence to one's range of experiences: Behaviorists , Cognitivists , and 
Jungian Analysts have used journals as part of the process of therapy. The 
journal is. seen as a natural outgrowth of the clinical situation in which the 
client is encouraged to speak to her/himself. Most recently, Ira Progoff 
(1963) has written of a "psychological workbook" an<f later (1975yabput an 
"intensive journal." Progoff has developed a get of techniques which provide 
a structure for keeping a j ournal . He himself is a therapist who has conducted 
„ workshops on keeping an intensive journal for the purpose of establi?;hing and 

1 

Strengthening the integrity of the individual person. The intensive journal 
is a reflective, in-depth process of writing, speaking what is written, reflect- 
ing and, in some cases, sharing what is v/ritten with others. Feedback is an 
operating principle of keeping an intensive journal for Progoff which he be- 

¥ 

lieves is critical for an individual. The individual needs to draw upon her/ 
his own inner resources to become a whole person. The journal systematically 
aids the person to reopen the possibilities of living, Progoff (1963) reminds 
us that intense involvement and personal commitment are necessary to establish 
a new atmosphere of inward reality. He advocates: 
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^ -"^a) Regualr face-to-face cpnsultatlons in dialogue^ to explgre" 
the individuality of the psyche. 

b) Maintenance of an intensive journal, a sort of psychological 
workbook to keep a record of all the varying contents and 
encounters on the depth level of experience. 

c) Some type of sharing in groups or with other individuals who 
have also embarked on the path of personal growth. 

The Progoff method of keeping an intensive journal makes use of a special 
bound notebook divided into numerous categories which provide the structure 
for the journal. The sections relate to all components of the person. There 
are sections, for example, on ''dreams," "stepping stones," sections for 
"dialogues," including dialogues with persons, events, work, and the body. 
The person is asked to reflect, free aSsociafe, meditate, and imagine in order 
to write that which truly reflects her/ltis expeiience. The psycholojust s 
have prpvided us with a good clinical model and a concrete technique, journal 
writing, to improve ourselves as persons. 

Through history and throupji the field of psychology, a runiinder is ever 
present that the path of growth and development take time, com:nltment, and 
involvement. Each of the writers mentioned in this article share the convic- 
tion that undartaking the writing of a journal is extremely beneficial and 
extremely demanding. The cost is minimal for a pen and paper. However, the 
freeing up of , time and commitment to improving oneself are both necessafy in 
the undertaking of keeping a journal and certainly for a classroom journal. 

DRAWBACKS 

Some writers caution a'gainst journal writing for a certain percentage of 
the population. Albert Ellis thinks journal writing* may do morcf harm than 
good. The journal may lock people In circular attitudes and behaviors. If 
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the journal becones circular, It ray cuaso the writer iocuH giily the ghn>ny 
aspects of life without balaneiiv; the healthy and positive aspect??. Ft^r this 

reason, I propose the two mijov cat(*gories oi 1) TosItiVi* Ilenents in the 

Classroon and 2) Frustrating Lleneiits in thr Classr(»oru For the teaeher suitrd 

to journal keeping, the two bio.ij catep.orii's offer at-iple opportunity tv^ balanoe 

the positive with the ne^vitivt*- Mirthennore, the two (\tti>;ories are broad 

enough to allow the journal writi-i ilexibilily in develmuii. sub eati*w;Mries i^r 

altogether ni'Xv' eate^oiios. One teat^her, for (*^anpUs re^eiitlv sug5.*obted a ^ato- 

gory of "Per.sonal tLMu:hts about ti*aehinv: a*f a Pr vf^ssioi 

r 

rj;fi.ectio.:s ix: i;Ei-i,ir no;,' 

V 

/ The koepir^: of a olassru\n!^= ]onrnal foroos tlio teaeaei to assume a postun^ 
of ref l(*L't ion. The written wt-rd, In a sonsi*, beior a rtuif rontat i^'iu The 
teacher seos in writiur, di\^;rr ipt imr; of and rcu't i^ns tii evf'ry dav litr it 
classrofirii*. Tho teachei iL%Hudt^ fooliuJVi and thoughts a;* wolK Vue journal 
becoraes a self runiit or inr-: outlet and r;ay bfi*oru» a vohit*lt* for lediitction aufl 
chan\*e, if that is warranted. By keepixig a written rtM-ord of oxporl^'UM*, tho 
teacher r:ay viow her/hi*:;*;ol f as tho tnie best re:.ource f(»r that lartitular 
activity at that particular pcMut in tirv*. I'y br*$*Inniui; t!ie pnirnai tJith a 
strutturo rtf tw(j lat (»^V'r iof; ; 1) ?(i*iitive ole.ioiits In the (nassi Hi: .jul 21 
FrtKStratin;* eler.iont.s In the Classr^u;:. tho toaoher lias a staitiiu* poi^t » i a 
keeping*, a written hiutoiy of lifo In ti:e olasf;nnc* FuMboi'orO) tho ;M'nual i 
may be thnu'dit of as assisting', in the prin-ess of ti*aohor '.oli ov.i Itiai j ^n* Pae 
journal offers the teacher an (Opportunity to rovi*-w ono\s own aotions a\u\ 
statements tw(»r tine in a very perstnial nanner. iVflottion and soM ovalua- 
tlon remain part of our lives as teach(*rs In varying, do^nees at varivuis points 
in development. With the siriple t(»ols of pmi and tiripei , Veepinr* a elassrtMin 
journal is a straightforward attempt to make us reflect nn our ey.perhntt e am! 
Rive meaning to it in a positive, inforiu'd, and enrlf hln>: i^annei ♦ 'Jho classu^M* 
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Journal I?; a um-ful dovlci- tor au^.l^t In,; thw Imllvidu.il in thr .l.iUy , h.il I,-.-. 
of tfAtliiii>-.; the ih.iIKn/,f ,.1 tU-. IJin,'. uhit .md h-w i,. tv.uh. 
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